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WORLD-POLITICS. 

PARIS: WASHINGTON. 

Pabis, 1901. 

Nothing can be more true than that France has only the 
appearance of a democracy and is in reality much more of a 
monarchy than, for instance, England or Belgium. It has often 
been pointed out that the Chamber enjoys the power of an abso- 
lute monarch, and that its so-called counterweights, the President 
and the Senate, possess practically little more than nominal pre- 
rogatives. What the Chamber decides upon is always ratified by 
the Senate, and the President submissively puts his name to it. 
He is only the Executive, as the unfortunate Louis XVI was 
contemptuously called by the Assembly, and has no other method 
of having a Parliamentary Act suspended and revised than a 
dissolution and a general election. There is so much risk in the 
process that it was resorted to only once in the thirty-six years 
of our, republican history, and President MacMahon, who made 
the experiment, had no opportunity of exercising his constitu- 
tional rights a second time. The Chamber not only resisted but 
simply ousted him, and his successors never forgot the lesson. 
Every now and then the Senate makes a faint show of asserting 
its superiority over the Lower Assembly, but it always yields in 
the end. In fact, the French Chamber, like the King of Eng- 
land, can do no wrong, and its pleasure is law. 

This is a classical example of the survival of the substance 
when the mere appearance has been removed. There are many 
more which the half-dozen very intelligent men in the Socialist 
party turn to good account against the passivity of the sheep in 
wolves' skins who call themselves Radicals, and on which the 
good-humored satire or the cutting sarcasm of M. Clemenceau 
freely exercises itself. 

A volume could easily be filled with instances of the mon- 
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archist anachronisms prevalent in France. As to the plans for 
reforms, they are numberless, but few of them appear to have 
passed the border of Utopia. Only two or three seem likely to 
be carried into execution. 

One of the most important and the most probable is a thorough 
reorganization of the Army. The French Army was, only a short 
time ago, and is still, in many of its features, hardly different 
from its Imperial prototype. There is the same superabundance 
of Military Committees, elbowing and hampering and often en- 
vying one another, and the same red-tapeism, forcing on a General 
the routine of a clerk. The Minister of War is, just as he was 
forty years ago, overwhelmed with trivialities on which an Under 
Secretary could decide, and his time is taken up with applica- 
tions from people who are not in the Army or are supernumera- 
ries. In countless cases one can see the organ surviving its func- 
tion. We keep up twelve most expensive regiments of Cuirassiers, 
while the rest of the world has transformed its heavy cavalry. 
The five regiments of Chasseurs d'Afrique are the only cavalry 
regiments whose effective force is real and not fictitious, and who 
are ever ready to chase long-extinct Arab tribes. The military 
servants, indispensable in time of war, are not only retained, but 
multiplied to such an extent that they could form at the present 
day a powerful army of seventy thousand coachmen, grooms, cooks 
and dry-nurses. 

The spirit of the Army is no longer what it used to be when 
there was such a thing as a military trade, and yet it is also 
widely different from that prevailing in a truly democratic militia 
like that of Switzerland. For a great many of the officers, the 
Army means the smooth existence so dear to the French func- 
tionary, away from political troubles, and the advantages apper- 
taining to a caste without much of the invidiousness inseparable 
from castes. The officers who look upon their calling as an edu- 
cative mission are, and must be, in the present state of opinion, 
comparatively few. The consequence is that they see as little as 
they can of their men, and, even when they are naturally kind and 
well-meaning, leave them almost entirely to the non-commissioned 
officers. To the sergeants and corporals is to be traced most of 
the discontented spirit which undeniably exists in the Army. 
These inferior grades were given in the old armies to veterans 
whose age and long service gave them immense influence with the 
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younger soldiers. In the present system they belong to men who 
have only seen a year or eighteen months' service, and are look- 
nig forward to the end of their two or three years as anxiously 
as the recruits they command. The result is that they mistake 
bullying for authority, as is only too natural in men of no ex- 
perience. 

Add to this that the Internationalist and Anti-militarist wave 
is every year growing stronger and has found its way into the 
regiments. One-third of the recruits are working-men from 
manufacturing cities, who have heard it repeated like the burden 
of a song that patriotism is as great a fallacy as religion and only 
a lullaby to send popular discontent to sleep, that war is fratri- 
cide, military expenses criminal waste which deprives the poor 
of their own, that officers are drones like priests and magistrates, 
and that the business of the Army is mostly to help manufacturers 
in crashing strikes, no matter how just. Soldiers with such ideas 
are evidently dangerous soldiers, and their presence can only be 
a powerful element of disorganization. 

To sum up, the French Army is superannuated in its organi- 
zation, its officers have not yet become conscious that the men 
under them are French citizens whom they are bound to educate, 
and a large proportion of the soldiers have, on the contrary, 
learned all too readily the demoralizing lesson taught by the So- 
cialist and Internationalist papers. 

Military reform, therefore, ought to be thorough and radical, 
and its champions mean it to be so. A great deal has already been 
done by individual officers, fond of their trade and endowed with 
more insight than the mass of their brethren. A lecture recently 
delivered at the Sorbonne by a prominent officer leaves no doubt 
that private initiative forestalls the official adoption of theories. 
However, in this, as in almost everything else, the lead is taken 
by Socialists. The first attempts at reform were made by General 
Andre, who unfortunately suffered the distinguished soldier in 
him to be obscured by the paltry politician. Then came M. Ber- 
teaux, also a Socialist, and M. Etienne, both of whom had enough 
to do to restore something like a feeling of security to the officers, 
ruffled as they had been by their predecessor. Meanwhile, M. 
Jaures, after long indulging in doctrines unpleasantly savoring 
of Internationalism, was brought — especially through the Moroc- 
can pinch — to take a more patriotic view of the possibilities of 
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war, and to advocate the substitution of what he calls " the armed 
nation" for the Army as we had known it. The progress of 
iheee ideas was so rapid that the report on the War Budget of 
next year has been entrusted to the Socialist, Messimy — till re- 
cently a captain in the Army — and this report, a volume of three 
hundred pages, does not contain merely the customary tables, 
accompanied by the usual commentary, but is, in fact, a wide and 
elaborate plan for a deep reform and a complete remodelling of 
the Army. This document will naturally be the basis of the de- 
bates during the next session, and, as a summary of modern mili- 
tary views, is not likely to be soon superseded. 

One great feature strikes the reader at every page, viz., the con- 
siderable change worked in Socialist opinion by the imminence last 
vear of a war with Germany. I remember seeing a few years ago 
a violently anti-militarist placard bearing the name of this same 
Captain Messimy. At present the Socialists, instead of preaching 
revolt to the young soldiers, seem bent on making the most of the 
existence of armies and turning them into democratic centres of 
education. 

M. Messimy thinks that a little attention to neglected details 
might save a great deal of money, but he fully recognizes the 
necessity of not stinting military expenditure. The Manchurian 
War has demonstrated the predominance of artillery in modern 
battles, and the indispensability of immense stores of artillery 
ammunition. M. Messimy holds that France ought not to run 
the risk of finding herself, as she did last year, in danger of see- 
ing her arsenals and magazines empty a few days after the dec- 
laration of war. He trusts that the next Hague Conference will 
propose a limitation of armaments; but, in the mean time, the 
Budget he offers to the Chamber exceeds that of last year by more 
than ten million dollars, and he thinks it an impossibility to pre- 
pare lighter Budgets for at least five or six years. This is very 
frank and outspoken, and we are far from the involved and reti- 
cent phrases in which M. Jaures tried to express, or, I should say, 
to veil, his opinion on war when the Moroccan difficulty made it 
imperative to have one. 

But, if the Socialists are frank as to the principle, they are also 
very trenchant in its applications. On the very first page of his 
report, Captain Messimy states in broad italics that " the Army 
teems with lifeless organisms, whose sole utility is to provide em- 
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ployment for useless people"; and he adds that "a complete 
remodelling of our military laws is necessary if we want to econo- 
mize men and money." 

Another axiom which he prefixes to his chapters on the " in- 
evitable evolution " sounds no less positive. " We have twice as 
many Generals as we need, and those Generals are ten years too 
old," whereupon he shows by indisputable figures that the French 
staff is larger than the German by quite a third, and that the 
tardiness of its effective work is due, above all, to the multiplicity 
of committees. He proposes a sharp distinction between real 
military studies and mere office work, and advocates the total 
suppression of aides-de-camp and officiers d'ordonnance. He also 
suggests the suppression of corporals, who at present have next to 
no authority, while their pay could materially improve the situa- 
tion of the sergeants and induce a large proportion of them to 
stay in the Army. Finally, he proposes conversions of more 
importance, on so large a scale that they have immediately elicited 
a great deal of excited comment from military writers. The most 
striking of these would be the wholesale transformation of two 
hundred squadrons into three hundred batteries, in conformity 
with the conclusions derived from the experience of the Man- 
churian War. These root-and-branch alterations of our military 
organizations shock the Generals of the old school, but they have 
been taken into consideration by such critics as General Langlois 
and General de Negrier, and appear bound to be sooner or later 
carried into effect. 

These purely technical considerations are only one side of the 
question. The Army is not only to be remodelled in its organiza- 
tion, but transformed in its spirit. The French soldier of to- 
morrow is no longer to be a soldier first and a Frenchman after- 
wards, but the reverse. There is certainly a great deal of the 
old feudal ideal left in the Army — if not in the common soldiers, 
who are every day losing what little remained of the military 
spirit, at least in the officers. The latter, especially those with a 
title, had for centuries so strong a feeling that the military career 
alone was suited to a gentleman that they felt a degree of more 
or less avowed contempt for what Mrs. O'Dowd, in " Vanity Fair," 
called the " beggarly civilian," for what our military songs still 
call the " pekin." The perfect and accomplished pattern of the 
pekin was the political lawyer, the conceited and dangerous bab- 
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bier whom the first Napoleon threw, shrieking for mercy, out of 
the windows, and whom the second Napoleon sent to Cayenne by 
the score. The politician in his turn was always jealous of the 
self-contained power of the Army and of its taste for strong men, 
dictators and coups d'etat. The Convention was the most warlike 
of assemblies, but its Generals were constantly under the watch- 
ful eye of two stern civilians. The two conflicting tendencies, 
after a period of apparent slumber, reappeared in their intensity 
during the six or seven years filled by the Dreyfus affair, and it 
is to that tragic struggle between the two halves of Prance that 
is due the rapid maturing of the ideas of M. Messimy and his 
friends. 

Henceforward there is no longer to be an Army of France, which 
might all too readily become an Army in France, but a France in 
arms. " The Frenchman is born a soldier, and never ceases to 
be one." It is strange that this should be the formula to which 
a few years have brought the fierce anti - militarists of the 
Dreyfusard camp, but it is no less an immense gain. The con- 
clusions derived from this principle are very clear, and their 
applications most logical. In the first place, the Army ought not 
to be independent, as it used practically to be. Only the other 
day, M. Cheron, the new and, in many respects, admirable Under 
Secretary at the War Office, cried out impatiently in the Cham- 
ber that civic supremacy ought to be an intangible dogma. Gen- 
eral Picquart, who, to universal surprise, is the quietest of Min- 
isters of War, concurs in this opinion and works out its conse- 
quences in an effective way. The chief effort tends, for the 
present, to the suppression of the absurd hostility between the 
various services at the War Office, and especially between the 
Army and Navy, and to the simultaneous action of all the Minis- 
ters more immediately concerned in the national defence. The 
creation by M. Clemeneeau of the High Council for National 
Defence, comprising the Ministers of War, of the Navy, of the 
Colonies and of Finance, under the presidency of the President 
of the Eepublic himself, was a great step made towards this 
object, and ought, according to M. Messimy, to lead eventually 
to the creation of a Ministry of National Defence uniting the War 
Office and the Ministry of Marine. 

The following consequences from the principle formulated 
above are plain and natural. 
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No Frenchman ought to evade the obligation of military 
service. Hence the privilege accorded to the clergy, professors and 
men in liberal professions to serve only one year disappears under 
the law coming into force in October next, and every French citi- 
zen owes his two years without any relaxation. The same equality 
prevails throughout the duration of the service. It has already 
been arranged that the young officers coming from St.-Cyr shall 
have to serve a year in the regiments before having a full right to 
their grade; but M. Messimy advocates even the total suppression 
of the military schools (St.-Cyr, Poly technique, Versailles, Fon- 
tainebleau, St.-Maixent), and the substitution for them of a 
School of War, to which all officers — rising uniformly from the 
ranks — would be called in due season. The Ecoles d'enfants de 
troupe would also be suppressed, the elementary teachers assum- 
ing the part of first military instructors, while the officers should 
not shrink from the duties of humble schoolmasters and ought to 
carry on the physical, moral and even professional instruction of 
their recruits. 

The courts martial, too, are an evident anomaly in a militarily 
organized nation, and the outrages committed by soldiers can be 
looked into and punished by the civil courts as well as by military 
judges. 

Lastly, there should not be the difference that has existed so 
far between the active officers and those in the reserve, and the 
latter ought not to be given up to themselves, as they are at 
present, but should be called at regular intervals to the School 
of War so as to be capable of effective command. 

These, briefly, are the chief reforms set forth in M. Messimy's 
report. Much in them seems reasonable, and on the way to reali- 
zation, and the whole system is fascinating. A nation of soldiers 
with no soldiers' vices would undoubtedly be a noble body. But 
there is also a great deal that strikes one as too simple, too much 
the outcome of French logicalness, of that passion for rigid con- 
sistency, which is at the bottom of French parliamentary history. 
For instance, the bodily removal of our military schools, ex- 
clusively in view of an impossible equality, is not a republican 
idea, but a fad. The traditionalism rampant in the upper military 
circles will certainly oppose such wholesale reforms, and M. 
Messimy's plan will lose some of its completeness, but the Captain 
may live long enough to be thankful for the opposition. 
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Washington, D. C, May, 1907. 
Although the National Conventions are still a year distant, 
the manoeuvring for position on the part of Eepublican candi- 
dates for the Presidency has already begun. It seems to be set- 
tled that Secretary Taft, whom President Roosevelt is believed to 
prefer for his successor, will have the unanimous support of the 
Ohio delegation, but to what extent the movement in his favor 
will be pressed in other States is as yet uncertain. If the Ee- 
publican delegations from the Southern States could be controlled 
by Federal officials, they could doubtless be trusted to conform 
to Mr. Roosevelt's wishes, but the partisans of Vice-President 
Fairbanks were first upon the ground, and are said to have effected 
strong combinations in some of the commonwealths south of the 
Ohio and Potomac. That the Vice-President will have the 
Indiana delegation is taken for granted; but as yet no other 
Northern State can be looked upon as committed to his candidacy. 
During the last few weeks, Governor Hughes has made long 
strides toward the attainment of moral and political ascendency 
in New York; and, should his hold upon the confidence of his 
fellow citizens remain unshaken a year hence, it may prove im- 
possible for Mr. Roosevelt to secure ihe delegation of that State 
for Secretary Taft. In Pennsylvania, the Republican leaders 
have decided to make Senator Knox their candidate, and it is 
averred that he would be the President's second choice. That, in 
equity, Pennsylvania has a claim to the nomination is undisputed. 
Although, among the States of the Union, she has long been 
surpassed by New York alone in population and wealth, she has 
never had but one President and but one Vice-President, whereas 
no fewer than five natives of the neighboring commonwealth, Ohio, 
have become Chief Magistrates. The discrimination cannot be 
justified on the plea that Ohio, unlike Pennsylvania, is a doubt- 
ful State; for Ohio, since 1856, has always given her electoral 
votes to the Republican nominee for the Presidency. As things 
look now, Taft, Hughes, Knox and Fairbanks are the most 
promising candidates for the Republican nomination next year, 
though not one of them would have a chance of being selected if 
Mr. Roosevelt could be persuaded to become his party's nominee. 
Most well-informed persons, however, dismiss that contingency 
as entirely out of the question. So far, on the other hand, as the 
Democratic National Convention is concerned, Mr. Bryan alone 
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figures in the foreground. Almost all onlookers assume that he 
will be the Democratic standard-bearer, although his advocacy 
of Federal ownership of Interstate railways threatened at one time 
to cost him the good-will of the Southern States. Colonel Henry 
Watterson of the Louisville " Courier-Journal " asserts that he 
could name an eminent Democrat who voted for Bryan in 1896, 
but who would at the same time be acceptable to Gold Democrats, 
and who, therefore, would be qualified to reunite the Democratic 
party. He adds that the man he has in mind does not live east 
of the Alleghanies, or south of the Potomac or Ohio. The only 
Democrat who at first sight seems to satisfy these conditions is 
Colonel Watterson himself. 

The new tariff agreement between Germany and the United 
States, which has been ratified by the Reichstag, is a decided im- 
provement on the modus vivendi which it will supersede, because, 
instead of expiring by limitation in a twelvemonth, it will con- 
tinue in force for an indefinite period, unless denounced by one 
■of the signatories. Under the new compact, our exports to Ger- 
many are to pay the minimum duties, while our responsive con- 
cessions are not legislative, but merely administrative, relating, 
as they do, to the work of special and secret agents, the policy 
of affording open, instead of secret, hearings in reappraisement 
cases, and the recognition of certificates issued by German 
Chambers of Commerce. The same concessions will, of course, be 
enjoyed by Great Britain under the " most favored nation " rule. 
There is no doubt that in this transaction Germany gives much 
more than she gets, but Emperor William seems determined to 
eliminate all causes of friction between his country and the 
United States. His motive is obvious, in view of the species of 
isolation to which Germany has been, or soon will be, reduced 
by the Anglo-French entente, the/ Franco-Russian League, the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty and the agreements now in course of 
negotiation with Japan by both Russia and France. There is no 
doubt that the persistent efforts of the German sovereign to win 
the regard and confidence of the American people have had a large 
measure of success. We still look upon Great Britain as our 
best friend, owing largely to the attitude which she maintained 
during our war with Spain ; but there is far more sympathy with 
Germany on this side of the Atlantic than existed ten years ago. 

The United States Minister in Santo Domingo City seems to 
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hare experienced much difficulty in securing the sanction of the 
Dominican Congress for the treaty negotiated by our State De- 
partment, and finally ratified, it will be recalled, by our Senate, 
though only after a prolonged delay and some amendments. That 
treaty, as we have pointed out, represents an attempt to avert the 
forcible collection of debts by strong European Powers from 
weak American republics. Secretary Hay assented to the blockade 
of Venezuelan seaports by British, German and Italian war- 
ships in 1902, but the resultant sequestration of a large fraction 
of Venezuela's customs revenue for the benefit of foreign creditors 
convinced our Government that the Monroe Doctrine might be 
violated in the spirit, if not also in the letter, even where no 
attempt at permanent occupation of territory should be made. 
For, if a fraction of the customs revenue of a debtor State may be 
confiscated for an indefinite period, so, logically, might the 
whole, in which event the debtor State would be deprived of 
the income on which it mainly relies for the defrayal of the cost 
of internal administration. It will hardly be pretended that 
such wholesale confiscation might not affect seriously a debtor's 
destiny. The Dominican Bepublic has been shielded against such 
a loss of resources by the agreement to which its Congress has 
at last given assent, and which is now being carried out. As, 
moreover, European and American claims against Santo Domingo 
have been scaled down to equitable proportions, the day is not 
distant when the Dominican Government will be free from 
foreign debt. The precedent thus established will undoubtedly 
be invoked by the creditors of other Latin-American common- 
wealths, and, therefore, it constitutes a landmark in the develop- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine. It is, of course, possible, though 
scarcely probable, that we may be relieved from the burdens and 
responsibilities entailed by the Dominican precedent through the 
acceptance by the Hague Peace Congress of the so-called Drago 
Doctrine, which forbids the forcible collection of contractual 
debts. 

The recession of the San Francisco School Board from its at- 
titude of discrimination against Japanese pupils in the public 
schools of that city, followed, as it has been, by an enthusiastic 
reception of General Euroki and other distinguished subjects of 
the Mikado, seems to have restored the friendly feeling which 
had long subsisted between Japan and the United States. Be- 
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ports, it is true, still come to us that the promise of the " Open 
Door " is evaded by Japanese minor functionaries in Manchuria, 
through discrimination against American and European goods 
in respect of freight rates on the railways. The Japanese trader, 
however, is one thing: the high-class official, imbued with the 
high sense of honor inculcated by the Bushido code, is another. 
We have no doubt that, so long as our relations with the Tokio 
Government are cordial, any well-founded complaints of the 
methods of railway management will receive prompt redress. An 
interesting report is current that the Mikado's Ministers have 
intimated to our State Department a willingness to conclude with 
us an agreement similar to that for which Eussia and France are 
negotiating, and by virtue of which our own title to the Philip- 
pines, and Japan's title to Formosa, the southern part of Sagha- 
lien and her other conquests in the Far Bast, would be reciprocally 
guaranteed. If a like compact should be made by Japan and 
Germany, it is manifest that the danger of war in Eastern Asia 
would be averted for a long time to come. In that quarter of 
the globe, at least, a partial disarmament would then seem to be 
practicable, though it has now been settled by the action of Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy, that, so far as Europe is concerned, the 
question of a move toward the reduction of armaments will not 
be mooted seriously at The Hague. It may receive some academic 
discussion, however. The aim upon which the efforts of the 
American Commissioners to the Peace Congress will be chiefly 
concentrated is the adoption of the principle that private property 
shall be immune from capture at sea, as well as on land. It may 
be recalled that our State Department, fifty years ago, offered to 
renounce privateering, if the exemption of private property from 
capture at sea should be embodied in the Declaration of Paris. 



